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Life Still Grim But Improving in Red Russia 


Conditions Inside Soviet Union Help Explain Khrushchev’s Acts 


Late last month, President John 
Kennedy spent the greater part 
of several days conferring with 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk, 
U. S. Ambassador to Russia 
Llewellyn Thompson, and other 
advisers on the best course to 
be followed in dealing with the 
Soviet Union. The most impor- 
tant foreign issue confronting 
our government is that of U. S.- 
Russian relations. 


HE majority of Americans form 

their ideas about the Soviet Union 
from reading the statements and ob- 
serving the actions of Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev. Yet back of the Russian 
leader are 208,000,000 people, occupy- 
ing a vast country that makes up one- 
sixth of the earth’s surface. 

What these people desire, how they 
live, the extent to which they support 
their government—these and other 
factors all influence Mr. Khrushchev 
in his dealings with our government. 
Therefore, this article is devoted 
mainly to an examination of condi- 
tions inside the Soviet Union. 

Northern land. Stretching across 
northern Europe and Asia, the Soviet 
Union (8,600,000 square miles) is the 
world’s largest country. It is nearly 
21%, times the area of the United 
States. 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics (U.S.S.R.) is organized into 
15 separate republics, or big states. 
Because the largest and most impor- 
tant republic is Russia, that name is 
used interchangeably with Soviet Un- 
ion to refer to the entire area that is 
controlled from Moscow, the capital. 

Though there are regions in the 
south somewhat like California and 
Florida, the Soviet Union is mainly a 
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northern land. The seasons—with 
short summers and long winters—re- 
semble those of Canada. While there 
are lofty mountains in scattered re- 
gions, most of the country is a vast, 
gently rolling plain through which 
such great rivers as the Ob, Amur, 
Lena, and Volga wind. 

More than three-quarters of the peo- 
ple are of Slavic descent. There are, 
however, at least 60 nationalities rang- 
ing from the Mongolians of Siberia to 
the Georgians and Armenians of the 
Black Sea region. 

Natural resources. The Soviet Un- 
ion’s natural wealth matches its geo- 
graphic size. In the southern area of 
the Ukraine is fertile black soil. Rus- 
sian forests are the world’s most ex- 
tensive stands of timber. The coun- 
try’s rivers provide tremendous water- 
power reserves. 

Among all nations, the Soviet Un- 
ion is believed to rank at, or near, the 
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THIS STREET is one of the busiest thoroughfares in 
Moscow, capital of the Soviet Union. On it, the traffic may 
at times compare with that in New York, Chicago, or Wash- 
ington. In general, however, traffic in Russian cities is not 
too heavy. All the Soviet Union, in fact, has only slightly 
more than 3,000,000 motor vehicles—compared with around 
67,000,000 in the U. S. Even so, the Russians are making 
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great efforts to catch up with us in the automobile field. 
They are seeking also to produce more comforts for daily 
living, such as refrigerators, and are pushing a massive build- 
ing program to provide more homes and apartments. Living 
standards, nevertheless, are generally quite low in Russia. 
The truly modern areas are comparatively small, and many 
buildings that appear to be stylish may be poorly built. 
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top in supplies of coal, oil, manganese, 
lead, and bauxite (raw ma- 
aluminum). She has im- 
mense stores of iron ore and natural 
gas. 

Nickel, asbestos, phosphates, cobalt, 
tungsten, mercury, and gold exist in 
large amounts. Mineral-rich areas in- 
the Ural and Caucasus Moun- 
tains as well as the regions around 
Lake Balkhash and Lake Baikal. 

Industry. Russia’s leaders are stak- 
ing their country’s future on indus- 
trial growth. The Soviet government 
owns and manages the factories, rail- 
ways, mines, and other projects. Chief 
emphasis has been placed on heavy in- 
dustry—producing steel and other 
metals, industrial machinery, power 
plants, and military equipment. 

Russia’s industrial output is well 
below that of the United States, but 
the Soviets are gaining on us. Moscow 
claims its industrial output rose by 
10% last year, while U. S. production 
went up by no more than 3%. It is 
impossible to tell just how accurate the 
Soviet figures are; yet, allowing for 
exaggeration, U. S. economists agree 
that Russia’s industrial growth is now 
proceeding at a faster pace than ours. 
(Of Russia started to indus- 
trialize less than 50 years ago—at a 
when we were already an ad- 
vanced industrial nation. Thus, it is 
to be expected that she will make 
rapid gains for a time, and then the 
rate of growth will taper off as ours 
has done.) 
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Soviet steel production topped 65,- 
000,000 tons last year (about 70% as 
much as ours). Oil and electricity 
production also went up sharply (but 
the output in both these is still less 
than half that of the United States). 

Russia’s striking gains in heavy in- 
dustry—on which military power is 
based——-have been made by depriving 
her people of consumer goods (items 
that people want and need in their 
daily lives—clothing, autos, washing 
machines, vacuum cleaners, etc.). Yet 
she is gradually permitting the manu- 
facture of more of these goods. The 
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SOVIET STUDENTS in a village high school doing a chemistry experiment 


production of refrigerators, washing 
machines, and television sets rose last 
year—though it is only a small frac- 
tion of U. S. output of these items. 

Farming. Agriculture continues to 
be the sore spot of the Soviet economy. 
Two months ago, Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev admitted that the country 
failed last year to meet its production 
goals in grain, milk, and meat. 

A basic reason for lagging crop 
production is that farmers have little 
incentive to produce more. The gov- 
ernment runs and controls the farms, 
and farmers have to turn most of their 
crops over to the government. Then 
the publie officials sell the crops at a 
much higher price to city people. 

Another reason is that there is a 
serious shortage of trucks, tractors, 
harvesters, and spare parts. More- 
over, manpower is not used so effi- 
ciently as on U. S. farms. The aver- 
age Soviet farmer probably doesn’t 
produce more than one-quarter of 
what the average U. S. farmer does. 

Last year’s crop failures brought a 
big shake-up among Soviet farm offi- 
cials. Plans are now being made to 
build more fertilizer plants and farm- 
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inspects a herd of cattle on a collective farm 


machinery factories, and to send agri- 
cultural scientists into rural areas to 
help boost production. 

Some observers think that Russia 
will have a hard time solving its farm 
problem. They point out that the 
growing season is short in much of 
the country and that many areas lack 
rainfall. 

Another source of trouble may be 
the attempts that the government is 
making to discourage farmers from 
having private gardens. In the past, 
they have been allowed little plots up 
to an acre in size where they may 
raise vegetables and keep a cow, a pig, 
a few sheep, and poultry. The farmer 
has been permitted to sell what is left 
after the government has taken its 
share. 

The government now feels that 
farmers are putting too much effort 
into this little bit of private enter- 
prise. Whether Moscow can succeed 
in eliminating these plots remains to 
be seen. 

Living conditions. An American 
forced to live in Russia would find life 
grim and lacking in the conveniences 
we take for granted. 


Housing is a major problem. In 
cities, 3 families or so often share the 
space that we consider normal for 1 
American family. In rural regions, 
living conditions are primitive by 
U. S. standards, usually without run- 
ning water and electricity. 

Today, the government is trying to 
supply more living space. In many 
cities, prefabricated dwellings are go- 
ing up. Rents are low. Whereas a 
typical American may pay 20% of his 
income for rent, a Russian may pay 
only about 6% of his income. Of 
course, he does not receive nearly so 
much in space or conveniences as the 
American does. 

It is difficult to compare in a precise 
way the financial status of the average 
Russian and American. Annual per 
capita income in the Soviet Union has 
been estimated at about $740 as com- 
pared to approximately $2,300 in the 
United States. However, these figures 
are not directly comparable in showing 
how well off the two are, for Soviet 
citizens get medical care and certain 
other government benefits which are 
not part of our system. Even when 
allowance is made for these items, 
though, U.S. per capita income is more 
than double that in the Soviet Union. 

Bread and potatoes are cheap in 
Russia, but the prices of most con- 





Donald Dell, our roving corre- 
spondent, lost in the semi-finals of a 
tennis tournament in Moscow a week 
ago. He was one of the first two 
Americans ever to take part in such 
a contest there. This paper will carry 
an article about his experiences in 
Russia at an early date. 











sumer items are high. For example, 
an average American worker can buy 
a pair of men’s shoes by working about 
7 hours, but it takes the average Rus- 
sian 3% days of labor to buy shoes 
of the same quality. An American can 
purchase a man’s suit with 3 days’ 
wages, but a Russian must work for 
21 days to make the same purchase. 
By no means does Russia have the 
classless society which its communist 
founders promised. Leading Red offi- 
cials, factory managers, and a few top 
scientists, artists, writers, and enter- 
tainers have roomy city apartments, 
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AIR VIEW of a collective farm in the Ukraine, a big wheat-growing area 
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ALL of the communist countries in Europe except Yugoslavia are controlled by 
Moscow. The Yugoslavs refuse to accept Soviet orders. 


possess cars and dachas (country cot- 
tages) for summer living, and eat at 
expensive restaurants. But this éx- 
istence is only for the relatively fa- 
vored few. 

Despite the harsh aspects of Soviet 
life, most Russians seem reasonably 
well satisfied. Few of them have first- 
hand knowledge of the higher living 
standards in western nations. What 
they do know is that they are living 
better today than they were a few 
years ago—and their communist lead- 
ers tell them that life will be even 
better in the future. 

Young people. Russian children 
start school at the age of 7, and go 
for at least 8 years. Those who do well 
attend for 3 more years. They have 
classes 6 days a week, and there is 
plenty of homework. 

In the Soviet “high school,” stress 
is placed on scientific subjects. By 
his last year, the student spends 
almost half his time on mathematics, 
chemistry, and physics. Russian stu- 
dents are also expected to devote a cer- 
tain amount of time to “practical 
training” in a factory or on a farm. 

In Soviet schools, there is no pro 
and con discussion of political issues 
such as is carried on in U. S. schools. 
Students are not encouraged to think 
for themselves, but are expected to 
absorb the officially approved views 
on all political and literary subjects. 
They have no access to ideas not ap- 
proved by the Red leadership. 

Do Soviet young people completely 
swallow the government-approved 
views? It is doubtful if all of them 
do. American visitors have found 
young Russians extremely curious 
about the United States. But if they 
have doubts about their own system, 
few voice them to outsiders. Most 
seem generally satisfied with their 
way of life, and, moreover, they know 
that if they are openly critical of their 


government, they will soon be in 
trouble. 

There is intense competition for en- 
trance into Soviet colleges. For all 
those chosen to attend, the govern- 
ment pays tuition and gives a modest 
sum for living expenses. 

Top leadership. The Communist 
Party runs the Soviet Union. Its di- 
recting group is the Presidium, which 
has 15 full members and a number of 
alternates. The 2 legislative houses are 
rubber-stamp organizations which ap- 
prove actions taken by the Presidium. 

Individual leadership falls upon the 
man who has the most support among 
high party officials and military lead- 
ers. Today Nikita Khrushchev seems 
firmly in control. Working closely with 
other members of the Presidium, he 
does not exert the inflexible one-man 
rule that Joseph Stalin imposed from 
the mid-1920’s to 1953. Nevertheless, 
he has more power than any other 
Soviet leader. 

Only about 4% of the Russian people 
actually belong to the Communist 
Party. No other parties are allowed. 

Backing up the Red leadership are 
strong military forces, armed with nu- 
clear weapons. Closely connected with 
Russia’s development of missiles are 
its achievements in space exploration. 
The United States and the Soviets are 
now competing to put a man into space 
and return him safely to earth. 

Khrushchev’s course. In _ recent 
days, Premier Khrushchev has—on 
the one hand—been making trouble 
in the Congo and Laos, and has threat- 
ened new strife over Berlin. On the 
other hand, in messages to President 
Kennedy he has expressed hope of 
“improved relations.” 

The Premier’s 2-fold approach is 
not new. In trying te get its own 
way, the Soviet government has long 
employed this device—a mixture of 
threats and friendly gestures. 











Such an approach has been called 
the “carrot-and-stick” technique. The 
term comes from the story of a peasant 
whose donkey would not budge. He 
found he could make the animal move 
forward, though, by alternately coax- 
ing him with a carrot and beating 
him with a stick. In the same way, 
the Moscow regime—in its dealings 
both with its own people and with 
other nations—has long alternated 
threats of force with promises of some- 
thing better to come. 

Only time will tell whether Mr. 
Khrushchev really wants an easing of 
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tension at this moment. It’s unlikely, 
though, that our leaders will be con- 
vinced of his desire for “improved re- 
lations” until he stops stirring up 
trouble in areas around the world. 

In the long run, Mr. Khrushchev’s 
course will probably be determined 
more by events inside Russia than by 
any other factor. A continuing farm 
crisis, for example, might make him 
genuinely desirous of easing global 
tensions so that his government could 
cut down its military spending and 
concentrate its efforts on boosting 
crop output. —By Howard SWEET 
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Going to College? 
It’s Not Too Late 


If you’d like to go to college this 
fall, and for one reason or another 
have put off applying for admission— 
or if you have been turned down by 
the institution of your choice—don’t 
give up hope. You may still be able 
to get into a good college. 

Changing Times magazine has made 
a list of colleges which had room for 
students at the start of the 1960 fall 
and the 1961 spring semesters. The 
magazine points out that a number of 
colleges on that list are likely to have 
places for additional students next fall. 
Write to Changing Times Reprint 
Service, 1729 H Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C., and enclose 50 cents 
for the list. 


Ambassador Thompson 
Returns to Tough Job 


Ambassador Llewellyn Thompson, 
Jr. is back at his post in Moscow fol- 
lowing talks with President Kennedy 
here at home. On his return to the 
Soviet capital, the 
Ambassador car- 
ried a message 
from the White 
House to Premier 
Khrushchev. Presi- 
dent Kennedy, in 
this note, ex- 
pressed full confi- 
dence in Mr. 
Thompson, and in- 
dicated a hope that 
“conversations between Soviet officials 
and the Ambassador will be fruitful 
and assist in bringing about Soviet- 
American understanding.” 

Mr. Thompson has been with the 
State Department for 32 years. He is 
considered one of our country’s lead- 
ing experts on Russian affairs. He 
has been our top diplomatic rep- 
resentative in that land since 1957. 


TATE DEPT 


Llewellyn Thompson 


Hopes for Algerian 
Peace Grow Brighter 


As we go to press, hopes are mount- 
ing that an end may be near to the 
war which has been dragging on in 
Algeria for more than 6 years. Op- 
timism is based on the fact that repre- 
sentatives of the French government 
and the Algerian nationalist movement 
have agreed to enter into negotiations. 

Algerian nationalist officials are de- 
termined to achieve independence for 


their country. France, \inder the lead- 
ership of President de Gaulle, finally 
appears ready to give in to their de- 
mands. 

Should peace be achieved, a person 
who will deserve much credit is Tuni- 
sian President Habib Bourguiba. Act- 
ing as an intermediary between France 
and the Algerian rebels, he has played 
an important role in bringing the 2 
groups together. 


Swift Changes Still 
Occurring in Congjo 


Early last week, leaders of rival 
groups in the Congo were meeting on 
the island of Madagascar (off South- 
east Africa) in an effort to bring an 
end to many months of bloodshed and 
anarchy in their land. Fighting has 
been going on between opposing Con- 
golese groups as well as between the 
Congolese and UN units which are 
trying to prevent full-scale civil war 
in the country. The situation there 
remains potentially explosive, and it 
is virtually impossible to predict with 
certainty what changes will take place 
from day to day. 


President Kennedy 
Sets a Fast Pace 


What is President Kennedy’s typical 
day like? Here is a summary of some 
events of a White House day as de- 
scribed by the New Yor’ Times Mag- 
azine: 

9:20. White House military aide 
Brigadier General Chester Clifton and 
other officials arrived for daily brief- 
ing by President. 

9:30. Robert Nathan, Joseph Rauh, 
Samuel Beer, and Marvin Rosenberg 
of Americans for Democratic Action— 
a group that backed Mr. Kennedy for 
White House—paid their respects. 

10:37. William Dawson, chairman 
of House Government Operations Com- 
mittee, called to discuss plans for 
reorganizing certain agencies of the 
federal government. 

12:14. Passing through an outer 
office, Mr. Kennedy signed an execu- 
tive order handed to him by Meyer 
Feldman of White House staff. 

12:20. The Very Reverend Francis 
Sayré, \Dean of Washington National 
Cathedral, talked about overseas trip. 

12:35. Treasury Secretary Douglas 
Dillon met with Mr. Kennedy. 

2:35. After lunch, Senator John 
McClellan, Democrat from Arkansas, 
talked about legislative matters. 
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MOROCCO would like to rule Ifni, a tiny area with about 20,000 people who 


are now governed by Spain. At right 

3:10. Allen Dulles, head of Central 
Intelligence Agency, stopped by for 
routine briefing session. 

3:42. President saw Mrs. Kennedy 
off for helicopter trip to rented home 
in nearby Middleburg, Virginia. 

4:05. Mr. Kennedy met with top 
science advisers in Cabinet Room. 

5:01. Awaiting arrival of French 
Ambassador Hervé Alphand, Presi- 
dent snatched a moment to read official 
document. 

7:38. With personal secretary Mrs. 
Evelyn Lincoln standing by, Chief Ex- 
ecutive signed some letters before call- 
ing it a day. 


Will Red China Gain 
Entry into World Body? 


Within the past few weeks, Brazil 
and Great Britain appear to have 
changed their policies on the question 
of admitting Red China into the 
United Nations. Both these countries 
voted with the United States last fall 
against a Soviet-sponsored proposal 
that the General Assembly take up the 
question of seating the Peking re- 
gime. The proposal was defeated by 
a narrow margin of 42-34, with 22 ab- 
stentions. 

British Foreign Secretary Lord 
Home recently indicated that his gov- 
ernment feels Red China should no 
longer be excluded from the world 
organization. 

The Brazilian government, under 
newly elected President Quadros, has 
sent definite orders to its delegation at 
the United Nations instructing it to 
vote in favor of discussing Red 
Chinese membership when the issue 


SPORTS ON THE RUN—-— By Howard Sweet 


HERE’LL BE no games postponed because of rain in 

Houston when that Texas city enters a baseball team in 
the National League in 1962. The air-conditioned stadium, 
now under construction, will be completely covered with 
a dome high enough to enclose an 18-story building... . 
One of Italy’s top sports heroes is red-headed Eugenio 
Monti, the world’s greatest bobsledder. No one else can 
match the skill of this 33-year-old native of Cortina at 
guiding an iron sled Gown the corkscrew curves of an icy 
chute at speeds up to 100 miles an hour... . Largest table- 
tennis center in the world is in Melbourne, Australia. All 
41 tables are in almost constant use as Australia sets its 
sights on gaining international supremacy in this light- 
ning-fast sport. 

One of Puerto Rico’s leading exports is big-league base- 
ball players. Among the Puerto Ricans starring on major- 
league diamonds are Vic Power of Cleveland, Orlando 
Cepeda of San Francisco, Juan Pizarro of the Chicago 
White Sox, and Roberto Clemente of Pittsburgh. . . 
Speaking of baseball, it still ranks first as a spectator sport 


amorg Americans, according to a recent Gallup Poll. 


Football ranked second, and basketball third. ... Swim- — 


mers of Kalamazoo (Michigan) Central High are claiming 
the world scholastic record in the 200-yard backstroke 
relay. A team consisting of John Vander Salm, Grant 
Whe:ler, Tom Barthold, and Scott Stevens turned in a 
time of 1 minute 51 and 2/10 seconds. Their coach is 
Dobtie Drake, Jr. 

U. S. Olympic Basketball Coach Pete Newell warns that 
Russ a is determined to beat us at the only purely Ameri- 
can game in the Olympics (basketball originated in Spring- 
field, Massachusetts). In an effort to catch up with us, 
the Soviets are playing basketball 10 or 11 months during 
the year. ... Guy Perillat, the young Frenchman who is 
being hailed as the world’s best downhill skier, keeps in 
‘shape by doing deep knee-bends with a 45-pound sack on 
his neck—while standing on a bed. He says the bed has 
the same feeling as snow. . . . Baseball’s highest-paid 
player is Willie Mays of the San Francisco Giants. His 
salary is about $85,000 a year. 


is the new king of Morocco, Hassan UI. 


arises again in the General Assembly 
next fall. 

Brazil is the only Latin American 
country besides Cuba to adopt this 
stand. The big question now is 
whether other nations south of our 
border will follow the example of these 
2 countries. 


Policies of Morocco 
Being Closely Watched 


Former Crown Prince Moulay Has- 
san is the new King of Morocco. He 
assumed the throne as King Hassan 
II, following the recent death of his 
father, King Mohammed V. 

Mohammed V, who had guided his 
country’s fortunes since it became in- 
dependent-in 1956, was very popular 
among most of Morocco’s 10,000,000 
inhabitants. Once every week, when 
he rode in a royal carriage between 
his palace and a nearby mosque, thou- 
sands of cheering people lined the 
route. 

Mohammed V, although he felt 
friendly toward the United States, was 
opposed to having U. S. armed forces 
stationed on Moroccan soil. He in- 
sisted that we relinquish 5 Air Force 
bases leased to us by the French when 
they ruled Morocco. Under a treaty 
signed last year, we left 1 of the bases 
immediately, and agreed to evacuate 
the other 4 in 1963. 

There is danger that 33-year-old 
Hassan II will not have as much con- 
trol over pro-communist groups in 
Morocco as his father did. If this 
turns out to be the case, we may be 
forced to give up our 4 remaining 
bases in the North African land be- 
fore 1963. 

Since our country, during the next 
few years, will be relying to a large 
extent on manned bombers to deter an 
enemy attack, the loss of these bases 
would weaken our defense capabilities. 
We would, however, still have bases in 
Spain and elsewhere. 


People and Events 
Here and Abroad 


Great Britain is believed to have 
developed an electronic device which 
can pinpoint the location of nuclear 
submarines at a distance of up to sev- 
eral thousand miles. Unfortunately, 
though, Russia may now be in posses- 
sion of much, or perhaps all, of the 
information concerning this top secret 
underwater “ear.” A Soviet spy ring 
was just recently uncovered at the 
British weapons center in Portland, 
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England, where the instrument was 
developed. 

Television viewers in the Soviet 
Union were recently surprised to see 
2 of President Kennedy’s press con- 
ferences flashed on their screens. No 
previous announcement of the showing 
had been made. 

Parts of both conferences, which 
were translated into Russian, were 
omitted. In all, President Kennedy 
was seen for a period of a little over 
40 minutes. 

India’s Prime Minister Nehru has 
thrown cold water on a Russian plan 
to get rid of UN Secretary-General 
Dag Hammarskjold, and halt UN 
operations in the Congo. Premier 
Khrushchev suggested such a course 
of action in a letter sent to the Indian 
leader late last month. In reply to 
the message, Prime Minister Nehru 
stated that he is against any reorgan- 
ization of the United Nations at this 
time. He also came out in favor of 
allowing the world body to use force 
if necessary to prevent civil war in the 
Congo. 

Despite this setback, however, Rus- 
sia is expected to make a major bid to 
put across its program in the forth- 
coming session of the UN General As- 
sembly. 


Space Trainees Eager to 
Duplicate “‘Ham’s” Feat 


As the age of manned rocket travel 
draws nearer, America’s 7 astronauts 
are entering some of the final stages 
of their long and rigorous training. 
Three of the 7 men are being prepared 
for a pioneering space flight—to a 
point some 125 miles above the earth, 
and back—scheduled to take place 
within 60 to 90 days. When zero hour 
approaches, a final decision will be 
reached as to which of the 3 men will 
climb into the capsule of a waiting 
Redstone rocket at Cape Canaveral, 
Florida. 

The candidates for this first flight 
are Alan Shepard, Jr. of the Navy 
John Glenn of the Marines, and Virgil 
Grissom of the Air Force. Each one 


ONE OF THESE THREE will be first American to attempt space flight. 


NASA 


They 


are (from left): Captain Virgil Grissom, Air Force; Lt. Colonel John Glenn, Jr., 
Marines; and Commander Alan Shepard, Jr. Navy. 


says that he has high hopes of being 
chosen to make the historic trip. All 
3 of the fliers are married and each 
has 2 children. 

The 4 astronauts who are not being 
considered for this assignment have 
expressed disappointment, but say 
they are looking forward to participat- 
ing in later tests. 

Officials connected with Project 
Mercury—our manned = space-flight 
program—say that no astronaut will 
be sent skyward until the dangers in- 
volved in such a trip are reduced to a 
minimum. They add that the risks 
run by America’s space explorers will 
be no greater than those taken by 
the pilots who fly various kinds of ex- 
perimental aircraft. 


Peace Corps Is Formed 
For Overseas Service 


A Peace Corps, similar to the one 
proposed by Mr. Kennedy in last fall’s 
Presidential campaign, has been estab- 
lished. Pilot projects will be operating 
within 6 months in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. By the end of this 
year, between 500 and 1,000 members 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








Interviewer testing an applicant for 
a mail-carrier’s job: Young man, how 
far is it from the earth to the moon? 

Applicant: I don’t really know, but if 
that’s the only route open, I don’t want 
it. 
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S. HARRIS FROM LAUGHS UNLIMITED 


A wildcatter from Texas, after making 
a rich oil strike, walked into an auto 
showroom and said to the salesman: 

“I want 10 Rolls-Royces in as many 
different colors. Here’s my card. When 
you get the cars, ship ’em down to me. 
Just send me the bill.” 

The salesman, an Englishman, was 
shocked. “But, sir,” he began, “this is 
amazing; this is dumbfounding. I must 
say, this is incredible.” 

“Okay, okay,” the Texan said. “If 
that’s the way you feel about it, I’ll pay 
cash.” 


* 


The person who has a second-hand car 
knows how hard it is to drive a bargain. 


* 


The club’s worst golfer was addressing 
the ball. He waggled his driver several 
times, missed three swings, and finally 
drove the ball about 20 feet. Looking 
up in anger he saw a fisherman with a 
rod across his shoulder, who had stopped 
to watch him. 

Look here!” shouted the club member. 
“Only golfers are allowed on this 
course!” 

The stranger nodded. “I know it, but 
I won’t mention it if you won’t.” 


* 


You can tell some fellows aren’t afraid 
of hard work by the way they fight it. 


of the Corps will be serving abroad. 

Here are some important facts con- 
cerning this program: 

© Members must be at least 21 years 
of age. There is no maximum age 
limit, but most participants will be 
under 30. 

® Both men and women are eligible. 

® Applications will be distributed 
largely through colleges and universi- 
ties. 

® Applicants must pass a physical 
examination. 

© The first recruits will be persons 
who are qualified to teach English, 
help farmers to increase their yields, 
or assist villages in the development 
of water and sewage systems. 

© Two to 3 years of overseas service 
—following 6 months of training— 
will be asked of Corps members. For- 
eign language instruction will take up 
a good part of the training period. 

e Enlistment in the Peace Corps 
will not be a substitute for military 
service. 

® Members will receive no salary. 
Allowances will be “at a level sufficient 
only to maintain health and meet basic 
needs.” 

As President Kennedy stated, “Life 
in the Peace Corps will not be easy.” 
Those who join it, however, will be 
making a real contribution toward 
helping peoples not as fortunate as we 
in this country. The experience to be 
gained by working and living abroad 
for a time should also be extremely 
valuable to the individuals taking part. 

Students who are looking ahead to 
the time when they will he 21, and are 
interested in the possibility of serving 
in the Peace Corps at that time, can 
get more information on the program 
by writing to: Information, Peace 
Corps, Washington, D.C. 


Next Week: Washington, 
D. C., and the Arab Lands 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, the main articles next week will 
deal with (1) the nation’s capital; (2) 
the Arab lands. 





Pronunciations 
De Gaulle—duh gil’ 
Habib Bourguiba—hi'béb boor’gé-bia’ 
Moulay Hassan—m60'la hi-san’ 


Nikita Khrushchev—nyi-ké’tuh krédsh- 
chawf 


Weekly Digest 
What Others Say 


(The views expressed in this column are not 
necessarily endorsed by the AMERICAN OBSERVER.) 





HE beginning of a sensible policy for 

Africa is to recognize the realities— 
to see things as they are and not as they 
ought to be. So says columnist Stewart 
Alsop in the February 18 issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post. He points out 
the following: 

We must first recognize that our 
standards of government and life will 
not work in Africa. Tribes, not coun- 
tries, are real there. Though within the 
tribal system there is a kind of democ- 
racy, it has very little in common with 
our concept of free government. It is 
silly, in any case, to suppose that our 
kind of democracy can flourish in coun- 
tries where few people can read or write. 

Recognizing these realities, we should 
aim for a federation of tribes with a kind 
of regime that will keep order without 
tyranny—without insisting on our kind 
of democracy in Africa. 


®» Columnist Roscoe Drummond, writ- 
ing in the New York Herald Tribune, 
thinks it is high time we reformed our 
election laws. “The dangerous and in- 
tolerable circumstance is that 11,000,000 
citizens are denied their vote. Their bal- 
lots are either stolen or lost, or they are 
deprived of their voting rights by mean- 
ingless requirements,” he states. 

Mr. Drummond, who is not taking 
sides in political battles between Repub- 
licans and Democrats, suggests these 
election reforms: 

1. Tighten state election laws to re- 
duce ballot thievery of every kind. 

2. Provide for more trained, competent 
poll-watchers by each party. 

3. Revise residence requirements that 
now keep many citizens from voting be- 
cause they have moved to new homes. 

4. Reform the electoral college to 
make certain that the Presidential candi- 
date who receives most popular votes 
wins the election. 


® The Associated Press says the global 
arms race is costing the world $14,000,- 
000 an hour. Altogether, the AP esti- 
mates mankind is spending at least 120 
billion dollars a year for military pur- 
poses. 


» You may have seen the advertise- 
ments of Radio Free Europe that say, 
“Will your grandchildren read the Bible 

. or Karl Marx? Nikita Khrushchev 
has said, ‘Your grandchildren will grow 
up under communism.’ If the Soviet 
Premier’s threat comes true, your grand- 
children will study Karl Marx.” 

The New Yorker comments as follows 
on these ads: “We are convinced that 
Mr. Khrushchev’s prediction will not 
come true, but we think that our grand- 
children had jolly well better read both 
the Bible and Karl Marx, if they know 
what’s good for them, and no either- 
or about it. 

“Those who would oppose such a var- 
ied literary program ... might do well 
to remember Dwight D. Eisenhower’s 
words: 

“*Don’t join the book-burners. Don’t 
think you are going to conceal faults by 
concealing evidence that they ever ex- 
isted. Don’t be afraid to go in your 
library and read every book. ... How 
will we defeat communism unless we 
know what it is?’” 





Answers to Know That Word 


1. (d) calmness; 2. (b) everywhere at 
the same time; 3. (b) approve; 4. (b) 
lavishly entertained; 5. (c) boastfully 
displaying; 6. (a) difficult. 
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STATE BY STATE: INCOMES AND THE KENNEDY scHooL PLAN | A Heated Debate 
A Federal P to Stat Estimated N Col- s 
i iis adil Manuae oT (Pen ian vat tan tebelerhion Over School Aid 


Pent ; P der K dy Pi Proposed by Kenned 
District of Columbia ial Gndier Soneery rey — Y Y 








1962 1963 1964 1962 1963-66 | Congress Weighs Kennedy’s 


ALABAMA $1,409 $27.27 $31.06 $34.65 519 3,889 Plan to Provide Federal 
ALASKA 2,550 15.00 15.00 15.00 15 1 Education Payments 


ARIZONA 1,959 22.60 25.74 28.71 160 1,197 You, your classrooms, and your 


ARKANSAS 1,322 28.18 32.09 35.80 306 2,292 teachers are all subjects of a 
major national controversy. In 
CALIFORNIA 2,661 16.82 19.16 21.37 14,237 Congress and elsewhere, much 


COLORADO 2,123 19.83 22.58 25.19 1,754 attention is being devoted te 
President Kennedy’s recommen- 


CONNECTICUT 2,817 15.00 15.00 15.00 2,367 dations on large-scale federal 
DELAWARE 2,946 15.00 15.00 15.00 418 aid for schools and colleges. 


FLORIDA 1,980 20.65 23.52 26.23 4,074 MERICA’S student population is 
growing rapidly. According to 
GEORGIA 1,553 26.05 29.67 33.10 4,139 the U. S. Census Bureau, total enroll- 


HAWAII 2,139 22.95 26.14 29.16 817 ment of our schools and colleges last 
’ * fall was 46,259,000, as against 30,276,- 
IDAHO 1,782 24.91 28.37 31.64 872 000 in 1950. The increase is expected 
to continue at a rate of approximately 

ILLINOIS 2,610 15.00 15.00 15.00 9,996 1,000,000 per year. 
INDIANA 2,102 18.51 21.08 23.52 5,105 School expenses have risen even 
faster than enrollments. The nation 
lOWA 1,953 21.20 24.15 26.94 3,369 is spending nearly 16.5 billion dollars 
KANSAS 1,994 21.97 25.02 27.91 2,460 on public elementary and high schools 
no or during the present academic year, 
KENTUCKY 1,514 24.97 28.44 31.72 3,434 compared to about 6.5 billion 10 years 
LOUISIANA 1,575 23.56 26.84 29.94 3,462 ago. Public and private outlays on 


education at all levels in 1961, accord- 
MAINE 1,768 22.30 25.40 28.33 1,058 ing to President Kennedy, will total 


MARYLAND 2,343 16.09 18.32 20.44 2,905 26 billion dollars. ie 
The National Education Association 


MASSACHUSETTS 2,444 15.00 15.00 16.09 5,160 (NEA) says that revenue for public 
elementary and high schools is now 

MICHIGAN 2,253 17.67 20.13 22.45 _ 8,437 provided as follows: 56.3% from cities, 
MINNESOTA 1,962 20.28 23.10 25.77 4,130 counties, and other local units; 40.1% 
tans tend from state governments; and 3.6% 

MISSISSIPPI 1,162 29.67 33.80 37.69 2,589 from the federal government. A 
MISSOURI 2,145 17.03 19.40 21.64 4,427 school-aid measure which President 
RES Kennedy proposed last month would 

MONTANA 1,955 20.85 23.75 26.49 817 substantially boost the federal share— 


NEBRASKA 1,981 20.00 22.78 25.41 1,643 not only for elementary and high 
schools, but at the college level as well. 

NEVADA 2,745 15.87 18.08 20.16 251 
What are some of the ways in 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 2,010 17.70 20.15 22.48 659 which schools already receive finan- 


NEW JERSEY 2,608 15.00 15.00 15.00 5,374 cial aid from our national govern- 
; : eee : ment? 
NEW MEXICO 1,833 24.88 28.34 31.61 984 " 
Over a long period of years, states 
NEW YORK 2,736 15.00 15.00 15.00 15,268 and communities have received federal 
money to help support vocational 
NORTH CAROLINA 1,485 27.25 31.04 34.62 5,365 training in such fields as agriculture 
NORTH DAKOTA 1,526 24.60 28.02 31.26 817 and home economics. 
Uncle Sam assists with school con- 
OHIO 2,328 16.30 18.56 20.71 9,968 struction in towns that have experi- 


OKLAHOMA | 41,786 24.39 27.78 30.99 2,924 enced rapid growth because of nearby 


military bases or federal offices. 
OREGON 2,171 20.10 22.89 25.54 2,023 A number of college scholarships are 


PENNSYLVANIA 2.222 15.00 17.06 19.03 12,233 granted through the National Science 
4 * . = Foundation, and various U. S. agencies 
RHODE iSLAND 2,156 15.00 15.00 15.67 872 such as the Atomic Energy Commis- 
SOUTH CAROLINA 1,332 28.25 32.18 35.89 2.766 sion furnish money to universities for 

! * : 4 special research projects. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 1,476 23.81 27.12 30.25 835 Several aid programs were created 
: by the National Defense Education 
TENNESSEE 1,521 26.13 29.76 33.19 3,982 Act of 1958. For example, this meas- 
TEXAS | 1,908 21.40 24.38 27.19 9,513 ure authorizes federal loans to colleges 
TA and universities which, in turn, lend 
u H 1,848 25.34 | _28.87 32.20 1,123 money to students who need financial 
VERMONT assistance. By mid-1960, more than 
1769 21.16 24.10 26.88 s a 140,000 student loans had been granted 

VIRGINIA | 1,816 22.88 26.06 29.07 3,91 7 through the program. 

WASHINGTON 2,271 19.67 22.40 24.99 405 3,035 In this year’s budget estimates, 


U. S. government expenses listed as 


WEST VIRGINIA 1,635 25.56 29.11 32.47 2,524 primarily for “promotion of educa- 
WISCONSIN | 2,116 17.63 20.07 | 22.39 608 4,557 ee 


WYOMING 2,149 21.11 24.05 26.82 52 390 If President Kennedy’s school-aid 
plan is adopted, what new programs 


| 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA | 2,943 15.00 15.00 15.00 79 594 will it add? 


FEDERAL PAYMENTS TO STATES (per student) under are relatively low than to states where they are higher. @ Over the next 3 years, states and 
President Kennedy’s aid plan could be used for public school Students obtaining college scholarships would receive about territorial possessions will receive 
construction, for teachers’ salaries, or for both purposes. $700 a year, and the schools they chose would also be paid Nearly 2.3 billion dollars in federal 
More money per pupil would go to the states where incomes $350 toward tuition for each scholarship student enrolled. money for public elementary and high 
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schools. They may decide whether 
to use the funds for school construc- 
tion, for teachers’ salaries, or for both. 
Money will be allotted among states 
on the basis of (1) school-age popula- 
tion, (2) financial need, and (3) the 
amount of effort that a state is making 
to take care of its own school require- 
ments. States where average incomes 
are low will receive larger payments 
per student than will the more pros- 
perous ones. 

@® More than 200,000 students will 
receive college scholarships in a pro- 
gram financed by the federal govern- 
ment but administered by the states. 
Granting of these scholarships will be 
spread over a 5-year period. Students 
who obtain them will be chosen on the 
basis of ability and of financial need. 
On an average, each of the youths is 
expected to receive about $700 per 
year. In addition, $350 a year will be 
paid directly to his college. Students 
may select their own colleges. 

@ Loans totaling $300,000,000 an- 
nually for the next 5 years will go to 
colleges for the construction of class- 
rooms, laboratories, libraries, etc. A 
loan program that is already in opera- 
tion to help colleges build new dormi- 
tories will be expanded. 

@ The cost of Mr. Kennedy’s 3-year 
aid plan for elementary and high 
schools, along with 5 years of the col- 
lege scholarship and loan programs, is 
estimated at well over 5 billion dollars. 

Discussion and debate. Congress- 
men and others who have taken stands 
with respect to President Kennedy’s 
education proposals can be divided into 
3 main groups: (1) those who are 
against any new federal school-aid pro- 
gram; (2) those who support the 
Kennedy recommendations; and (3) 
those who favor a substantial boost in 
federal school aid, but are for one rea- 
son or another dissatisfied with the 
President’s plan. 

Citizens who oppose all new federal 
school-aid plans, including Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s, argue as follows: 

“Experience proves that such under- 
takings, once begun, are difficult to 
stop. Any major school-aid program 
that we launch will almost certainly 
become a permanent financial burden. 

“Also, as Senator Harry Byrd of 
Virginia has stated, it might eventu- 
ally mean federal domination of our 
schools. States and communities, and 
the nation’s colleges, would have to 
meet an ever-growing list of conditions 
in order to receive U. S. funds. This 
we must avoid. Schools must be fi- 
nanced and controlled at state and local 
levels, so that their activities can be 
kept properly adapted to local condi- 
tions. 

“What America needs, at present, is 
a big effort to cut down on federal 
spending and taxation. If national 
taxes could be trimmed, state and 
local governments could more easily 
get revenue for schools and so on. 

“Regardless of what many people 
would have us believe, there is no great 
‘emergency’ in U. S. education. The 
Council of State Chambers of Com- 
merce says that various reports on 
‘classroom shortages,’ for instance, are 
considerably exaggerated. 

“In general, state and local govern- 
ments are doing a good job of meet- 
ing educational requirements. The 
nation as a whole is spending about 
153% more on public elementary and 
high schools now than 10 years ago. 

“It is true that schools in certain 
localities are neglected. But if a 
state is unwilling to take proper care 

(Concluded on page 8, col.2) * 
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MERRIM FROM MONKMEYER 


Look for Summer Jobs Now 


66 NLY the hustlers are likely to 

find summertime jobs this year. 
Others may be disappointed in their 
search for vacation employment be- 
cause there will be many more teen- 
agers hunting for work this summer 
than there are openings for this age 
group.” So warns a leading guidance 
counselor. 

Though vacation time is still a num- 
ber of weeks away, it is not too early 
to make jeb plans new for the summer. 
In fact, it would be wise to get in touch 
with prospective employers just as 
soon as you can. 

In mapping out a vacation work pro- 
gram, try to find a job in your chosen 
career or related field. If you haven’t 
yet decided on your life’s work, take 
a job that interests you most. Re- 
member, any work experience at all 
can be helpful to you in later life 
when prospective employers ask about 
your employment record. 

If you are looking forward to a 
career in any field requiring you to 
have frequent dealings with people, 
employment in a summer camp will 
give you valuable experience. These 
camps are now sifting applications for 
the estimated 100,000 or more open- 
ings to be filled in the summer months. 


Camp Counselor Jobs 


To be a camp counselor, you should 
be about 18 years of age and have 
experience in some type of recreational 
work. If you are a Boy or Girl Scout 
leader, you may have the necessary 
qualifications. Special skills and abil- 
ities, such as a knowledge of wood- 
craft, ability in swimming, tennis, or 
other sports, are often additional re- 
quirements. 

Most camps also offer opportunities 
for younger teen-agers as junior coun- 
selors or trainees. No experience is 
usually required for these jobs, but 
the pay, if any, is quite small. Asa 
rule, skill in handicrafts or ability in 
sports is required of applicants for 
such openings. 

For jobs in summer camps, you 
should apply in person or in writing to 
the directors of a camp of your choice. 
Newspapers and magazines often 
carry advertisements which give ad- 
dresses of camps. 

Summer jobs with the U. S. Forest 
Service, such as maintaining trails and 
helping to prevent fires, can help you 
get started in a career in forestry. 
These jobs are filled by regional offices. 


Write to the U. S. Forest Service, 
Washington 25, D. C., for information 
on where to apply. 

If you are interested in agriculture 
as a vocation, you will find it relatively 
easy to obtain work in your chosen 
field. The best source of information 
for any type of farm employment is 
your county agricultural agent. 

Is science or engineering your field? 
If so, you may be able to find employ- 
ment caring for laboratory animals or 
doing other routine lab duties. Some 
surveyors and other technical workers 
also employ part-time helpers. Per- 
sonnel offices of laboratories and engi- 
neering establishments in your area 
may be able to help you obtain a sum- 
mer job. 


Medical Training 


Perhaps you have decided on a 
career in medicine. Some State Health 
Services, which usually have offices in 
the state capital, employ field workers 
to help make health surveys. You may 
also get a job as a first-aid attendant 
at a beach, camp, or school if you can 
meet the necessary qualifications. 

Working as a volunteer nurse’s aide 
in a nearby hospital, if you hope to 
make nursing your career, will help 
you obtain practica! knowledge of this 
field. 

Many sales jobs open up each sum- 
mer, especially in stores and food 
stands that cater mostly to tourists 
and visitors. Hardware, garden sup- 
ply, and lumber stores also need sum- 
mer help. So do clothing and depart- 
ment stores. 

In your search for a summer job, 
make your high school counselor your 
first stop. He may have a list of open- 
ings in your area, and he might be 
able to help you find what you want. 
At any rate, he can give you valuable 
advice on how to go about seeking 
employment. 

Next, drop in at your State Employ- 
ment Service. Most of these offices 
run special summer job campaigns. 
The state employment officials can also 
tell you about laws governing age 
requirements and other rules along 
this line for different types of work. 

Newspaper ads can help you find 
work. So can friends, relatives, and 
neighbors if you tell them what you 
are looking for. 

Good luck in your search for a sum- 
mer job! 

—By ANTON BERLE 


Pro and Con 





College Scholarships 


SHARP debate is now shaping up 

—among educators, members of 
Congress, and other Americans—on 
whether any additional federal aid 
which may be given to college students 
should be in the form of outright gifts 
or loans. 

The National Education Association 
has adopted a resolution in favor of 
scholarships paid for by Uncle Sam on 
the basis of need and ability. So has 
the American Council on Education. 
Both these groups feel that skyrocket- 
ing college tuition costs would bar 
many Americans from a higher educa- 
tion unless they receive such grants. 

Those who support this view argue: 

“We provide free education on the 
elementary and high school levels. 
Why not have at least a limited num- 
ber of paid public scholarships for 
able college students who are short of 
funds? We must remember that stu- 
dents from the poorer families often 
help support their parents and should 
therefore not be expected to repay the 
cost of a higher education after earn- 
ing a degree—as is the case if they 
receive loans instead of grants.” 

Citizens on the opposing side say: 

“A scholarship plan would be a heavy 
burden on taxpayers, and would bene- 
fit only a relatively small number of 
people. A loan program, on the other 
hand, would make it possible to help 
many more students because the funds 
could be used over and over again. 

“In addition, students will appre- 
ciate the help more if they are called 
upon to repay the loans than if they 
receive outright gifts. Finally, young 
people who finish college are usually 
able to obtain good jobs, so those who 
obtain federal loans should not have 
too much difficulty in repaying what 
they have borrowed.” 

Some Americans have suggested that 
loans be made to most students, but 
that gifts be granted to those who go 
into teaching and other vital fields in 
which there are shortages of qualified 


HAROLD M. LAMBERT 


PROUD day in her life 


trained people—and in which salary 
prospects aren’t as bright as in other 
professions. 

A start along this line was made by 
the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958. It provides student loans, 
which are reduced by a certain amount 
for each year the recipient works as 
a teacher. 

The U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
opposes federal loans as well as schol- 
arships to college students, saying they 
are “neither necessary nor desirable.” 
It contends that there are sufficient 
private scholarship available for quali- 
fied students. —A.B. 
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KNOW THAT WORD! 


In each of the sentences below, 
match the italicized word with the 
following word or phrase which has 
the same general meaning. Correct 
5, column 4. 











answers are on page 


1. The general viewed the military 
situation with equanimity (&kwa- 
nim’i-ti). (a) anxiety (b) suspicion 
(c) alarm (d) calmness. 

2. Political candidates often appear 
to be ubiquitous (a-bik’wi-tis). (a) 
indefinite and confused (b) every- 
where at the same time (c) courageous 
(d) untiring. 

8.. The Senate must ratify (rat’i-fi) 
American treaties with foreign na- 
tions. (a) draw up (b) approve (c) 
supervise (d) announce. 


4. The visiting diplomat and his 
family were regaled (ré-gal’d’) during 
their visit to the foreign land. (a) 
bitterly denounced (b) lavishly enter- 
tained (c) ignored (d) closely ques- 
tioned. 

5. The maharajah made a practice 
of flaunting (flawnt’ing) his wealth. 
(a) hiding (b) depending on (c) 
boastfully displaying (d) spending. 

6. The assignment proved to be 
arduous (ar’di-is). (a) difficult (b) 
impossible (c) interesting (d) boring. 


PUZZLE ON 
CURRENT AFFAIRS 


Fill in numbered rows according to 
descriptions given below. When all 
are correctly finished, heavy rectangle 
will spell name of a country. 





1. Midwestern state where the “tall 
corn grows.” 

2. Large Soviet city on Dnieper 
River southwest of Moscow. 

3. Inland sea shared by Russia and 
Iran. 

1. Turkey, Bulgaria, Romania, and 
Russia have coasts on this sea. 

5. Name of this Soviet river is used 
in title the “ 3oat Song.” 

6. A European satellite of the Soviet 
Union. 
King is named 


7. Morocco’s new 


8. Soviet dictatorship is maintained 
through the ., an organi- 
zation controlled by the Soviet Com- 
munist Party. 


9. Another of Russia’s satellites in 
Europe. 





1)2{3)4|5/6)7;}8{9 
























































Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: Guatemala. VERTICAL: 
1. Hodges; 2. Kefauver; 3. Veracruz; 
4. Cortes; 5. silver; 6. Alamo; 7. 
Patent; 8. Dublin; 9. Aztec. 
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20.5 MILLION 
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BEVERIDGE & ASSOCIATES 


A Heated Debate Over School Aid 


(Concluded from page 7) 


of its own school requirements, then it 
doesn’t deserve outside help.” 

People who advocate a new federal 
aid program of one kind or another 
reply as follows: 

“Nobody is arguing that the na- 
tional government ought to relieve 
states and local districts of their school 
responsibilities. Under President Ken- 
nedy’s program, states and communi- 
ties would still carry the main part of 
the financial burden for education. 
Moreover, actual spending of the new 
U. S. funds would be under state and 
local control—as is the spending of 
money received under present federal 
aid setups. 

“In the college scholarship program, 
students would be free to choose their 
own schools and their own courses. 

“There is urgent need for increased 
spending on education. Teachers’ sal- 
aries, for example, are inadequate. In 
general, as President Kennedy has 
pointed out, teachers receive far less 
than do people in other professions 
that require comparable skill and 
training. We also have real shortages 
of classrooms and other facilities. 

“Poor schools, wherever they exist, 
weaken the country as a whole. Some 
of our less prosperous states and com- 
munities find it almost impossible to 
raise enough money for their schools 
—even though the percentages of their 
people’s incomes spent on education 
are considerably above the national 
average. Such localities need help. 

“Federal aid could also be used to 
good advantage in some cf the more 
prosperous states, where school popu- 
lations are growing rapidly. Educa- 
tion officials in certain of these states 
argue that it is much harder for their 
governments to raise revenue than for 
Uncle Sam to do so.” 


Along with arguments for and 
against the general idea of federal 
school aid, a number of questions are 
raised over specific points in President 
Kennedy’s program: 


Teachers’ salaries. Meany people, 
while they approve certain types of 
federal school aid, are against letting 
any of the money be used directly for 
salaries. They say this might enable 
the central government to exert too 
much influence on teachers. But they 
feel that, if substantial federal grants 
were available for school construction, 
the state and local governments would 
be able to devote more of their own 
funds to the improvement of teachers’ 
incomes. 

President Kennedy thinks it can 


safely be left to the states to decide 
whether or not any of the federal 
money will be used for salaries. He 
and his supporters argue that state 
and local contro! over the actual spend- 
ing would eliminate the danger of fed- 
eral domination. 

Parochial schools. Under Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s plan, none of the U. S. funds 
distributed for elementary and high 
schools could go to parochial (church- 
operated) institutions. He thinks it 
would violate Constitutional provisions 
on separation of church and state if 
such funds were “allocated for con- 
structing church schools or paying 
[their| teachers’ salaries.” 

Francis Cardinal Spellman, ‘Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of New York, says 
this limitation would be unfair to the 
taxpayers who send their children to 
parochial schools. These people, he 
argues, are entitled to receive benefits 
from the taxes they pay, just as are 
the parents of public school pupils. 
Other critics contend that the Admin- 
istration’s program is_ inconsistent, 
since federal funds would be available 
to church-operated colleges—though 
not to parochial elementary and high 
schools. 

House Democratic leader John Mc- 
Cormack of Massachusetts says the 
federal aid proposal should include 
“long-term loans at reasonable rates of 
interest for the construction ... or the 
repair of private schools.” He does 
not believe there is anything in the 
Constitution which would prohibit our 
national government from making 
loans to church-operated institutions 
for this purpose. 

Segregation. Under the Kennedy 
program, states could—if they chose 
—use federal money on racially segre- 
gated schools. Certain groups feel 
that this should not be permitted, 
since the Supreme Court has declared 
segregation to be unconstitutional. But 
Abraham A. Ribicoff—Mr. Kennedy’s 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare—argues that we should re- 
gard the integration question as a 
separate matter and must not allow it 
to become entangled in the school-aid 
controversy. 

The scholarship plan. President 
Kennedy says: “An estimated one- 
third of our brightest high school 
graduates are unable to go on to col- 
lege, principally for financial reasons.” 
This is why he seeks to grant a large 
number of federal scholarships. Op- 
ponents say the scholarship plan would 
promote a tendency to “expect the 
federal government to do everything 


Kennedy School Plan 


1. According to President Kennedy, 
Americans’ 1961 outlays for education 
at all levels will total about how much: 
8 billion dollars, 13 billion, 20 billion, or 
26 billion? 


2. Our federal government furnishes 
about what portion of all public elemen- 
tary and high school revenue: 3.6%, 
9.2%,17.4%, or 26.1%? 


3. Mention some specific ways in which 
Uncle Sam now assists the schools. 


4. Briefly describe the main features 
7 President Kennedy’s aid-for-education 
plan. 


5. What arguments are given by peo- 
ple who oppose any new federal school- 
aid measure? 


6. What arguments are presented by 
those who, in general, advocate such a 
program? 


7. Cite at least 3 issues arising over in- 
dividual details in the Kennedy plan. 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not favor a sub- 
stantial boost in federal financial aid to 
schools? Give reasons for your answer. 


2. Concerning whatever assistance the 
U. S. government may give to certain 
college students, do you think it should 
be in the form of outright grants, or of 
loans? Explain. 


Life in Soviet Union 


1. Briefly describe the land and popu- 
lation make-up of the Soviet Union. 


2. How does Russia’s industrial out- 
put compare with ours? 


3. Why is farming a sore spot in the 
Soviet economy? 


4. Compare housing facilities in the 
United States and Russia. 


5. Why is there a scarcity of consumer 
goods in the Soviet Union? 


6. Describe the different ways of han- 
dling political and international ques- 
tions in U. S. and Russian schools. 


7. Who runs the Soviet Union? 


1. What steps—if any—do you feel we 
should take to be certain of keeping 
our industrial output ahead of Russia’s? 
Explain your views. 


2. How do you think we have the best 
chance of avoiding a war with Russia, 
and of reducing the danger of commu- 
nism? Give reasons for your answer. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Two countries recently indicated 
that they have switched over in favor 
of discussing Red China’s entry into the 
United Nations. Name the 2 countries. 


2. What important stake does our na- 
tion have in future political develop- 
ments in Morocco? 


3. Why does Tunisian President Bour- 
guiba deserve considerable credit for the 
improvement which has taken place in 
relations between French and Algerian 
nationalist leaders? 


4. How did Prime Minister Nehru 
react to a letter, dealing with the United 
Nations and the Congo, sent to him by 
Premier Khrushchev? 


5. When is a U. S. astronaut scheduled 
to make a historic journey to the edge 
of space? 
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for us’; and certain observers feel 
that any new program along this line, 
if adopted, should provide student 
loans rather than outright grants (see 
“Pro and Con” on page 7). 

—By Tom MYER 

















